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pur, after a sovereignty of 53 years. The Mlrs were removed successively to Bombay, Poona, and Calcutta; but in 1854 Lord Dalhousie allowed them to return to Sind and take up their residence at Hyderabad. Under the Talpurs the government of Sind consisted of a rude military feudalism. The Mlrs themselves had little education or refinement, and lived in primitive Baloch simplicity, their extravagant propensities being shown in their fondness for horses, arms, and field sports. Their sole aim was to hoard up wealth, oppose all improve-ments, and enjoy themselves after their own fashion.
Immediately after annexation Sir C. Napier was appointed the first British Governor, while a pension of 3! lakhs, together with lands mjagir, was distributed amongst the deposed Mlrs. The judicial and revenue systems underwent a speedy remodelling, and the province was divided into extensive Districts. The wild border tribes were reduced to order by the skilful management of General John Jacob. Since the British annexation the chief events in Sind have consisted of commercial improvements, including especially the immense harbour works at Karachi, which have rendered the modern capital one of the most important seaports of India. Under the Commissionership of Sir Bartle Frere (1851-9), in whose time the province was so peaceful that he was able to send his only European regiment to the Punjab during the Mutiny, Sind took most important steps in the direction of mercantile progress; and at a later date the construction of the Indus valley portion of what is now the North-Western Railway contributed greatly to the prosperity of the country., by linking Karachi with the wheat-growing tracts of the Punjab.
In 1881 a staff of village officers was oiganized in Sind, and the present system of irrigation settlements introduced, under which the assessment depends on the means of irrigation used. Of recent years Sind has progressed rapidly in population and prosperity; Karachi is now a very important port, with a steadily growing export of wheat, cotton, and oilseeds. Cultivation is extending as schemes of immigration bring settlers for the lands watered by the new canals. Sind now contains more Baloch inhabitants than the whole of Baluchistan. There are numerous settlers from the Punjab on the Jamrao Canal; and the future of the province, which knows not famine, seems assured.
The most famous ruins are at BRAHMANABAD in Thar and Parkar District. Throughout the province are scattered remains of Muham-madan buildings, built of burnt bricks decorated with enamelled tiles in beautiful patterns. These bear legible inscriptions in Arabic characters. The finest specimens are at Tatta, and include the tomb of Jam Nizam-ud-din, built in great part from the remains of some magnificent Hindu temples; Diwan Sarfa Khan's tomb, with an elaborately carved gravestone, and a mihrab decorated with glazed blue